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one or both of two ways. In the first place, schemes of
partial international co-ordination can be arranged between
such governments as can agree upon them. This has
already been done in the case of the Sterling Bloc, which
is composed of countries whose rulers have decided that
it is worth while to co-ordinate their separate national
plans so that they shall not interfere with one another.
There is a possibility that, in due course, other govern-
ments might find it to their interest to join such a con*
federation. On this point, however, it is unwise to be too
optimistic. Time may demonstrate the advantages of
international co-operation; but meanwhile time is also
fortifying the vested interests which have been created
under the various national plans. To participate in a
scheme of international co-operation may be to the general
advantage of a nation; but it is certainly not to the advan-
tage of each one of the particular interests within the
nation. If those particular interests are politically powerful,
the general advantage of the nation as a whole will be
sacrificed to their private advantages.
The second way of reducing international economic
disorder and political friction is more drastic. It consists
in making nations as far as possible economically in-
dependent of orie another. In this way the number of
contacts between nations would be minimized. But since,
in the present state of nationalistic sentiment, international
contacts result only too frequently in international friction
and the risk of war, this reduction in the number of
international contacts would probably mean a lessening of
the probability of war.
To the orthodox Free Trader such a suggestion must seem
grotesque and almost criminal. 'The facts of geography
and geology are unescapable. Nations are differently
endowed. Each is naturally fitted to perform a particular
task; therefore it is right thaf there should be division of
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